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for flying through the fog. Sometimes they sent us high, where the
fog was thinner. Sometimes we almost grazed the ice-pack itself,
the temperature there being so low, the rime would not make. Once,
when it was icy at every level, we tried climbing over the fog, but
at the highest altitude we could reach without risking a dangerous
loss of hydrogen there was still fog.

Fog made our cabin miserably cold, and it was especially hard for
Riiser-Larsen, Malmgren, and the two radio-men, who had to work
with their bare hands. A new note of peril sounded. One of the
riggers dropped down into the cabin with the news that the engine
propellers were detaching fragments of ice from the outside braces
and wires of the nacelles and blowing them as projectiles through
the envelope under the keel, making holes which the men above
were patching.

We all knew now we were, in the critical stage of the flight. If ice-
plates or large splinters went into the propellers, smashing them, the
flying blades would most certainly be shot up through the balloon,
tearing open the hydrogen-bags and forcing an immediate landing.
Or, even if this extreme disaster did not occur, with disabled engines
the ship would be powerless and impossible to navigate in the grip
of an Arctic cyclone. As if sensing the peril, the terrier Titina, who
had slept most of the way from Spitzbergen, now jumped from her
chair to the floor, where she cowered and whimpered. She did this;
several times during the last part of the flight.

The bombardment of the envelope by ice particles continued. By
standing up in the cabin, we could hear the pieces hit the taut fabric.
Once a big piece ripped through and made a hole so large that the
dirigible had to be throttled down while the riggers repaired the
break. Thus hour after hour the Norge battled on. Malmgren kept
giving us the safest levels. The weight of ice on the bow could still
be balanced by shifting the petrol ballast. Most of the time the
ship limped along on two engines while the riggers and engineer
chipped ice from the propeller blades of the third.

Meanwhile, through breaks in the fog or when we dropped low
to avoid riming, we had observed the sea change appearance. Leads
became wider and more numerous, they gave way to loose fringe
floes, and finally open water showed under us, whipped by a rising
gale. Yet the whole Arctic north of Alaska is much more heavily